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ABSTRACT 



. ■■ ■ _ I • . .. 

A sequen^tial series Qf writing assignments designed' 
for a tenth grade writing workshop through the cooperative 
college and technical high schd-ol English teachers is ' 
Twelve asslgnitents and their underlying 
explained. The first s;Uc assignments are 
and cumulative^ with lix specific learning 
an objectv (-2); describe a place> (3) 

something that happened to you^ (5) tell 
qn, and (6) desc;;ib€ a neighborhood th,at 



and tested 

efforts of college and 
discussed in this paper*^ 
educational theories ^ai:e 
described a's progressive 
objectives: (1) des€ri?be 
describe a person r (^) tell 
abt).ut something you saw ha'pp 
you know well. Assignments 7 'through 
choose from at random: (7) explain 
how something works: (9) explai^ 
select a picture and describe wha 
it: (llp^^elect a passage from a 
what you read and ^Jxat .you /think 
to agree iiith^ irhat' 
that have helped st 
sugg'ested- (AEA) 



ugh ' 12 < 
n liOJi- 1< 
why Xrcu 
t you Si 



are t>ffered for teatfihers to 
to do something: (B) - explain 
do or did something: (10) 
yoii see and Trhat you think about' 
bock^ read it through'^ and explain 
about 'it; and (^2) persuade someone 
ou thinlif about ^9mething. Successful strategies ' 
nts who were unable to find a subject are also 
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The Writing Workshop: A Course dutline 



In the summer of 1975, five teachers from the English Department 
at Springfield Technical High i School and a consultant from the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts designed and tested a course outline for a tenth 
grade Siting workshop. Attached to our project were two tenth grade 

■ ' . . , - ■ '■■ ■ / ■ 

English classes. We agreed upon an initial^ssignment gave it to 
our sixty students, worked with them' in a lOQ-miriute writing worUshop, 

lass f6r, another l6o minut 



and then met after c 
pinpoint common -prob . ems, and design strafeeg: 
At the end of the si::-week summer session, 
twelve assignments : :-d that we had dealf ^ ."1 
in adequate depth, ^.ecause each stjudent 
and because all students did not finish c 
on the later assignments becomes progre'sr 



analyze the results, 
zhe next d^y^s worlc. 
" lat we have *given . . 

^.:sz ten of these 

t' 

i.i 2 ' her own pace, 
. 3i::igmerits, our data 
lete. 



.. 0 . _ . .. Gollins/Moran~2\, . «• 

, ■ • * ^ ■ ■ ^ • i •'•.»• • 

We have designed and tested a series of six assignments that '-is >" •> ' 

' ■■ " ■ -V- ■ ■ • • , . 

both progressive ^and cumulative. We have designed and testedl a second ^ 
set of 3ix assignments that follows the first set,-ibut this second set ' 
has no necessary sequence. The te§cher should have each student com- , 

plete Assignments 1-6 in sequenced . Then the student can mpye on t;o aryy - 

'J ' . . ~ . , ■• , _ .* ■ ' ■ 

of the six subsequent assignments. 

- ' ■ . ■ " ■ • ■ . ■ - -Oi. • 

— ^ * .. .■ - -"^k 

• ■ • « - ■* ^ 

We have listed objectives for the first six assignments. We suggest \ 
that a student be kept at a particular assignment until its objectives 
have been met in some degree.. If, for^example, the writer has not 
learned to observe closely and accurately in assignment 1, the writer 
.cannot possibly do an adequate job on subsequent assignments. Thp objectives 

' . . # . • "J . 

* accumulate; none is ever completed. The teacher , should check each .piece 

■ • . ^ " ■ ' ' ■ \ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

of writing -for concreteness, organization,' point of view, correctness, 
accuracy — in that j3rder. , ' -^N - r. 

. - • V-'.' ■ :^ ' ■ ' ^ -ft 

We have not listed objectiVes for Assignments "-12, because the prob- 
lems encountered by the wr'iter in these assignments are difficult to 
predict. ".Furthermore, the skills mastered in 1-- ave to be mas1;ered 

anew in 7rl2 as, or ex£.inple^ problem^ of organ .oz ^/.-^ \vint of -view ^ 
multiply and becrrme moro. :omplex. The stude- 
of. organizing 
. will b*e org 
*In both pro 
bar has be 

In al ' 
(completec - 





.••,■'■"■7 C6llins/Horan-T3 ^ ' 

■ y^vocabularly. of English- Co lii so. doing, even jif ,we:.have^not 'Mope'^^^ 

: so ift "Helping the student-^olve the jpriginal problemi ' If tlie writer:: 
/ ■ • d^vel^ped^an ^idea well^ .we. should say /^t hat — and in those words. —We Vj^ouljd .': 

. .^algp .tell the writer, that "this skill wil'l-t?e used in*^ subsequent i assigii:^ . o 

■:',[ /■ ^ .* <^ ^ ' ■ ' '.^ ' ''v' / i ; - " ' 

; - 4nentS7^that, in fact, th^ writer ^should look for, opportunities; to ^use it. • 

y '* • .• ; .' . "1^*^/ /'* '"■ ^. ' .' ' -.'^ 

1 . It'Willfbe a tool in th^ wo rk^ho^R, available to ther w 



needed. '. ' 



COURSE OUTLINE -r;. 



J 

o 

/ I/. ■ 



Assignment 1: "Describe an objects V , : 

. / - Objectiveis: 1. To. teach^cl9se" <>bse;rvationi ^ ^ 5 

;/ 2. V To acquaint students with :;%he; 3 
.' y <, • ^process; iist-m^ing, organiz^ing/o.^^irst di'aft 'writing, 

■ 111 tMs first* ass ignm cl^s^ly^^upetyis the 

o - student ywriter 'through eafch , step 'of thfe -wrijting process.' ■ 'As th^ OTiter ^ ' 

■ ■ '.'"j ■'■ ' '/ ' ' -'h^ -^^ 

" V progresses, tbroiigh the: series of writing^ ass:^gtimepts^^ the teacher^editor 
Will laterVede lat^r in the proc^ess,' waiting^ until Jthe 'yriter' s . ii.eas 



f '■ ! 



have/b^gun. to crystallize' in the first dr^ft. ;In t;his init;Lal ■ asz^-gn- . 
m^ti however^ the teacher sbould insist . updn^^ bt diet^ils tha :. i. 

, ; su£ficienjtly.' full'j^ap sufficienjl^ specific; / iThe list Wst/ clearl ' 

distinguish the 'individiual from'' the, speciejS —etg " ^*s. .E|3erh.^r'i ^aber 
^ Z//2 -.pencil \£roTn the rc . ^ _ ' 



K^* ./ The .obgectVdd scribed shoulcJ; be\ present' in -the clai^^^r-om, avail::r— ^ simul- 
' .// taneousljj |to , the t each er and the ostudeht^ (Dnly in z::\is way wi_l i ::e 
)le to d( 



/, , teLache;: be . able to demonstrate to the '6 tUdent that t: here is mor^ be 
/geen, ijnj^re t<j be^ observed/ ^ In later y^escription assignments the T}v:_rson 
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' W place befi^ described will be.^own only to the student, and ±t will 
be ;mbre difficillt for the teacher to demonstrate that there is more than 

;' X. ■ ■ ■ ■'- ■ • ■• . • ■ • ■ • 

'th.e:writer observed at first. So the object should be in tne classroom, . 
and it. must be there eveiy day until Assignment 1 has been completed. 
Rihgs, pens or penclts", American flags on the wall , chair's — these objects 
:(most-' iimnediately present themselves to students as suitable objects. . ; 
' If the teacher wants to vary his or her own reading, the teacher "miglit bring, 
in small objects and offer them to the class , remembeiri^ig to collect-them 
at the end of each period. & 



Assignment 2: "Describe a placel" 

Objectives: Those of Assignment- 1 and.^' 



,1. Spa~i-__^ ordering of obje'tts that comprise "]^lac 
2. ]fJr±z'~"- > selection of appropriate vantage poir:.: 
*'Place" /is a complex of crje^ts, and in moving from one object '..a 
^objects we ask the st' .er: : zz solve only one new problem: how -:o 

' ■ • ; 

the chaos . . 



This assignment seem 
was carefully tnought 
considered .b ^ wc r: 
ted setting i:acau:3e it • 
h^th, for iTLSt iir ze , t* 
because we "he :y}:J: :' 
the writer. ^ - 
writer is ' jm^ . ilni t 



=f md therefore perhaps casual, but tae 

:Li2:: d, we think, worth ttying again. ut 

■ ' i-tL and^ setting instead of place. -We " ' 

TO elements of „ secondai:y importance — th i 

L rages in front of. .We rejected s: -tie 

•>7ocld do too much, of the writer'^ wo^ 

ae writer's relationship to the^ su.i 
• ■ ■ 

a theater, looking from a fixed point 
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group of. objects 10-75 feet away and slightly below, these objects 
grouped under something like a proscenium arch. If we ask the writers 
to describe a scene, we reasoned, we will fiave soXved for the writers a 
problem that they should begin to solve for themselves — specifically, the 
selection of an appropriate vantage .point . / 

The result s. were mixed. Some writers Solved, the problem of vantage point 
and learned from their success; several chose moving joints of view and 
had to be' redirected; others had to be given a particular point of view 
after it became apparent in their first a^d second drafts that they would 
not find one on their own. The moving po int of view seems at first Jattrac- 5 
tive, but it also seems to create more problems thati it solves. Iv :r ' , 
:ome succeedadj^ome failed and leanted; and others failed unt — . 

re- ■ .-' the teacher. We feel that the assignment sh . an:i ■ 



wo/d-:- ' . -scribe a place." Students who demonstrate that z; .leed 
)sing a vantage point should be helped, butt fiot u: . th i 



nav ..iited the first draft. " ' 

that in this assignment, as well as in Assignmen: - ^descir^i:? 
.:cL he teacher make, no J.nitial attempt to control the balance 
ctiv: end objective resp'onse. Through the writing of . the fifst^draft, 
—iter should be allowed to fi nd his or her^best way. We. caji expect_J_ 
'':\e of approaches extending from the primarily subj ective .to the pri- / 
ir._ 1^ objev'tive— from the scream of hatred to the' dispassionate list. 
Ei ■■•■^ has :-een successful. The degree' of objectiv^ity/ subjectivity wiir^ 
de- . ]. upon the writer's response to the object, the place,, or the pefson. 
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We should not^^fr^eate limits where limits are not jiecessary. After the 

./irst draft has been completed, we- have found that we can intervene " 
constr^uctively and point out to the writer what the' writer nas done. 

Assignment 3: "Describe a person." . ^ ; 

Cbjectives: Those of assignments 1 an- 2, anid 

' . 1. The .writer's control af a ccoipiex respcv.se tc a: 

- " . ; complex entity. . 

With the 'person* assignment it becomes f/ ill- ^ ' . a ^ e 

tho term point of view into vantage pc ■ - anc •'rcrxx.er . „Z; en 

L..^ rd attitude can suggest" both spc_i:_al an. _ eznotlor : .ations: nr. 

/V Heisenbefg it has become impossible see erse as 

rj:- to be observed. The universe has bLZome amt .^u ^, in pgr 

)y our observation of it, and che unrd ^ -object .-e .d subjec: 

'i^- r denote pure, stateis but tendencies^,, if indeec -he mean any— i. 

. We therefore, suggest that the phrase point : i: i.e\ uaed in ..s, 

-mbiguity, to refer either to physical or attituc::-na_ perspectives, or 



UtieuitV. to refpr Pi.fhpr Iri "nhvcn'r^l nr ^^^-J1-llr n^j --^o■rcT^^^o^ tit- c r»r 

to both simultaneously^ , The ambiguity of the word reflects the ambiguity 
of the universe. . ^ ^ ^ ' 

.At this point in the sequence of assignments , we >vCan begin to expect more 

.volume from the writers. Perhaps at this point we * should, where appropriate, 

suggest that, a person -is not necessarily on6 page lon^. 

' • . ■ . . ' ■ ■ * \. 

Some students found Assignment 3 too difficult, and they simply broke down. 

It may be that in moving from place to person , wee move; too far too fast 
for some; it may be* that the assignment asks for more than the writer 
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is willing to reveal zo the teacher this early in the year. Whatever 
the reason, some students found it impossible to write on the person 
assignment until t h?^ -.zrirten a descripv.ic- of a pet . All students 
should do, the persar. as tigv--'^it eventually, h\ii those who find Themselves 
unable to'do it after i lat^ £0^^ 'assignment md:* ; .: try the pet .description 
first. . . - , 



Assignment 4:^ "Tell . - about something th^r nairpened to ycu 
Objectives: Those: previous assignment md 



1. -/:inatiori atid combin^izic::: of skills learr^ed in 

* , -'-^ ..xnnments 1-3 in ^ ccizarci t:,- internally .consistent 

^- :/::rr^tive structure;' ^ . / 

, 2, The ability to organize r .its in time. 

We ,chose the wordir. .are ( tell us) to solv- u problems of po^nt of 

view and. audience for the student. We have craa{;ed the narrative situ- 



ation, and this assignment should therefore move easily and tapid^y.^ 




For some students, the assignment moved too easily and rapidly, and they 
tossed off a plot-summary narrative that seemed to them to fulfill the 

^assignment. Good narrative is more than plot, however; it contains des- 
criptions of persons, places, and/or objects. Assignments 4 and 5 build 
upon Assignments 1, 2^, andO),- and the, stude/nts ' narratives should include 
where appropriate ;descrit)tions of persons, places, and/or objects. In 
Assignments 4 and 5, the, teacher should insist upon some detailed and eff 
tive description. If a student does not at first include sufficient 
description to bring lif^e tp the events, he or she should^be required to 
describe. We inten^; the assignments to accumulate, not simply exist in. a 

^sequence. ■ ^ ^ . . 
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Assignm^ent 5: "Tell us ^out something you saw happen." 
Objectives: All of the above,, and - t 

1. To refine, the writer^ s sense of point of view. In y- 
Assignment 2,' we asked the writer to select and main- - 
tain an appropriate vantage point. Here, ^s/a drama- 
tized observer, the writer will have to deal with 
emotional, as well as spatial perspective. , 

• Tn this assigxunent, the writet becomes an .observer, standing somewjiere 

outsiSe thp action', emotionally involved to'^som'e degree but physically ' 
^ distant. In the draft stages we should ^tresp selection of point of 
view-. We may get dramatized observers of all sorts and ^absent-' -or 
omniscient observers — and we should let the writers choos.e their own 
point of view. Whenf the writer has completed the first draft, we can 
insist that ^the point of view be handled in an appropriate manner^. We 
-should not mention the subject of' point* of view before the 'completion • - 

.of the first dra^ft, although if the writer .brings it. uV we should respond. 
And when the writer has reached the' draft stage we' should not insist on ' 
a single and consistent degree of observer ^involvement. ' Both the - obVerver 

.and involvement in the action may brighten and fade in the writing, as ' 
they do in life. , ^ » ' 

. ■ .5/ < 

f^a-rrative assignments" and the list. It seenis-^that some writers can cqifl- 
plete satisfactory narratives withou^t making- lists . If the* writer can ^~ 
skip the list and produce a substantial narrative, we should let /fi^or H^r 
do so. And when we do let the wrtt^r skip' the Ust in '^Assigjunenis^A and/or 
5^, we create problems for ourselves an Assignment 6^ *wh)Lch the^wri^r ' 
cftnnot complete without . proceeding through all the steps. The writer 
ahould be' forewarneci of .this before undertaking Assignment 6. ^ 



. ' ^. . . Collins /Morai^-9 

Assignment 6: - "Describe -a neighborhood, one that you know well. As yOu 

^ tell us about your neighborhooc^ you will'^be describing 

objects, places, and'people, and telling us about things 
* • , - . ' . ■ . ' . • 

that happen to y6u in the neighborhood—combining the . 

.kinds of writing we've been doing thiS semester. 'A neighs- , 

^ 'borhood is a physical and a social being. It is streets 

■ ' and bdildings and trees and p^opl^ and eve"nts^" 

^ _ , . ' > . ■ - . ■- 

Objectives: *1. to pu^ together what w^'ve done already (description, 

narration) in an extended and complicated structure; and 

2. To cause the writer to^ select from a still larger pool 

of ^aterials those details that 'are meaningful to the 
. writer. This is an extentidn of Objective I in the . 
* . third assignment, "control of a complex subject." In 

* Assignment 6 the writeV will probably have too much 

• material and will have to select.. 

The assignment . as it is worded produce^ both good and bad writing. Some .' 

writers wrote rapidly and well; some saw the assignment "Ss prescriptive 

and felt that they had to include descriptions, of object's, places, and 

people and things that hap|i.ened to them and ithings that they had seen 

, . • * . " . i 

happen. • 

Problem: the more we s^y in an assignment, the more we' help and the^more 
we prescribe . One writer saw his neighborhood primarily in terms of 
trees. Clearly this writer should not be asked to list buildings and ' 
people and streets and so on. Another writer listed streets and houses 
t and neighbors and trees- dutifully and soporif ically. .In talking with 
her she told us fhat she spent all lier time at the lake at the end of ^ 
her street — and she had just mentioned this lake as one item on her ^ 
long list. She had to put asl^e what she had done anH write about what 

. ■ N • ■ . • 7 • ■ ' ■• ■ ' 

was important to her in that neighborhood, as distincjt from what she 
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• li * ' • 

thpiight was ' important to us_. The lake became a page, and the new mater- 
ial Was combined with the old in a fine piec^/o? writing. 

• ■ ' ' ; • • "* 

Despite r the problems, we suggest that theyassighment ^s wording be re- 

' * ' / : " '.' 

tained. As worded, it produced more good writing than. bad, and the prob-. 

♦ . . ' . ■ • 

lems it posed for the writers were problems they could profitably encounte 

at ^his stage in their development. A . 

A num^fer of 'students wrote fine, essays that were c!^se to reminiscence. 
We can't majce these happen; when they do happen, we can simply be grate- 



ful. These were, in a sense, poorly organized, but their success as 



writln 

piece is fun to read, it is good. 



• ■ ■ - . ' ■ V 

"voice" writing depended upon their idi'osyncratic org^ization. If a 



lyi this assignment , perhaps to a greater degree than in previous as sign- 
ments, students are 'the e:^perts. Oiflv the writer has seen the neighbor- 
hood a's he or she has seen it; this vision is unique. We can tell the wri 
that the vision of- the neighborhood does not get through, to us;*. "we should 
-not tell the writer Chat thfe vision of the neighborhood is inadequate qr 

r ' ' ' " ■ 

■ 

wrong. ^ ' / 

At this point, the student has the writing process under control (list- 



making, organization, selection of point of view, draft writing) and has 
solved the problems encountered in descriptive and narrative writing. 

Subsequent assignments will introduce conceptual problems that will 

. ' , . ^ . - z^-' . .' 

muddy the water. A student who can organize a desciriptive paragraph 

may not be" able to organize a dispassionate analysis of motive. We .have ^ 

charter the course t;o ^^e limits of our ability; from this point on, the 
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* ■ ' ' . ■ ' . 

reecher in- the classroom is the captain and navigator. s ' 

•>. ^ • ■ * V * • 

' Assignment 7': "Explain how to do something."^ 

, • ' , ■ ■ 

This assignment is the first of three 'explanation' assignments. The 
wording of the assignment has been kept simple and highly non-specific . 
to give the student 'freedom to choose a congenial subject. ^ • 

The writer in thi^ assignment has ithree basic problems to solve: 1) the 
. writer must clarify the process for the writer (how do I do X?) ; 2) the 
' wjiter d^cide*how much the audience knows about the process; and 3) the 

writer' must'^scWejzthe- best -way to teach^ ^xplain, ^escribe) this process 
• to the chosen audience/ ijiay be that iri.at4:empts to solve ^11 "these 
problems at once, the writer \^11 produce a murky first and second draft/ 
' . proba^)ly written from a you point of view (first you -do th'is, then" you do 
' ' • tkat) . / In this ca^e, we -^ound that askingf the writer;^to write from*an 

^"^^t^^^ view XfirsVT^io this, then I db^^6hat} clarified tb^ process •* 

^K'-^', ' .... . ^l.". "^--s; i^'^ ■ , ' V. ' 

" -/f or the writer, ^hus* enabling tb,e writer to solve problems 2 and'^3 above', 

* V ^ ■ . • ' • • ■ • ■ 

- ' audience ^and rhetorical strategy. Occasion^^^t-writers used t^oth the 1 



and the you : "First you spread newspaper on the ^o^^klng' surf a<pe. . . . 

Then . I spread the material I will paint on over the newspaper." This 

student has not decided whether to demonstrate the way he(,does something 

or to abstract from his^X)wn experience a process that could be replica- 

^ ted by anbther. We suggest that this student be allowed to choose*- be-' K 

i tw^en 1 or you , perhaps, even vrititig the assignment •1)oth Vays. 

•p^ / ^ ^ ' ' * ' 

: As with other .'assi^Tiniientsi'^ the^student should be writing about something 

he or she is an expert in. Only in this case will^the student be a^e to 

' writ^ a specific and infort&tive essay, "^ow^^o bake' a cake-" is a recipe 

■ ■ - >■ . £52»i^ - . . ' ■ \ . ^ . ' , . ■ 

■ / ■[■ . ■ ' \ '■■ ('V \^ r 

' 13-; 



' \, / ■ / ' * Collins /M6ran~12 . 
fqr -disaster; /'how to bake my special Christmas cake" has a chance of siiccfess. 

"How to . fi^h" proved to-%e a dead -end, whereas "How to catch small-mouth 

J • ■ •' ' ' ■ ■ 

' • . * ' ' • ' ( ■ ■ ■ ' • 

* / bass in Quabbin" .was successful; ".how to race stock cars" (a disaster) I 

■■ . ■ / • ■ . v' y .. - ■ ■ 

became "hqw to fi^c a car" (another disaster) which became "how to fix, a 
dent in a fender", (qualified success) . '* ' 

. •■ . : ■■ ■ ^ ■ ' . . V .. . ■ ■•• .-. ■• y 

Assignment 8: Eicplain' l)ow something works." , 

% " , ' ■• ^ ■ y' ■ -.^i 

• • . ^ ii . ■ « 

e> — HPhe ;focus in Assignment 8^ is an -how each part of a mechanism contributes 
to the wotk.ing of. th^ whole bjr indicating it& prpptr^ relation ^to ttte 

other parts^ Mechanism is used in a broad sense to indicate not onl^ 

■ , \ ■' * ■ ' 

non-human or sub-human structures jfwatches, engine^g, kidn'esy) but pro- . 

. ■■• . : ^ : ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ . ■ 

_^edures in wHich human beings act in clearly^ defined ways (diving judges, . 

football playe-rs). 

?*•.'■• . » 

This assignment' may well ;rel^^^ and it will' be import^ant to . . 

predict a, day .or so in advance th progii-ess to thi^ assignment . 

One of our writers chose a piano, and she had to go home to find out how \^ 

1 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' • • ■. ■ • ' ■ , . ^ , •■> 

" it worked; another chose a* human heart,, and had to return to his 

biology textbook. ; , The student should be told .befqre completing* Assignment 

• V7 to think of a topic for 8 and do the. necessary. hoinework. 

•i ■ '■ ' ■■ , " ■ ■ . ■ ■ - ' * ' .■ • » 

■[ ' ■ ^' ■ ■ ■ ; .■ ■ ' ' ' ' . ^ ' . ■ 

Assignment 9: "Explain why. you did something or why ^ou ^ something. 

What you did, or do, should be something that sticl<;s in , • 
in yojLir mind, bothers you, is^somehow important to you;" 

The original assignment read as follows:^ 

. "Explain hqw or why you: did something or ihow or why something' happened 

I to you." ^ This wording produced instant problems, for in asking the 

writers, to "explain how," we were asking students to -return to Assigh- 

' metit 4, "Tell uis about something . that happened Xo you." We. decided' that 
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we wanted the. writers to work with -their motives ' for doing something, . ' 
describing, in effect, ay^chain of ca^se a^ effect or perhaps describing* 
^.number of motives and giving them a j^efinite priority. We decided 
^ to eliminate the' how from the assrignment;^ to Ijeep the why . ' We chose 
, to. write both, did and ^do -to leave open the possibility of the single 
, ^ action ( A Separate Peace , or why I tried to kill my brother) and. of 



habitual action (why I l|fP weights, why i smoke, why^/I 5rink so. often . " ^ 
and so much) . . ; ' ^. / . 

■ ■ ' ^ " V • ■■ \ ■ ^ ■ • ; - : 

A problem: the s^dent' may select' a trivial subject . This- problem is " ■■ v 
/ always with us, but since thi's assifenmeni r^qulr/B^' some self-e^amiira- / ^ 
tion, and' since self-examination is for jnost of us something that^we. • 
^undertake with some reluctance, we, may find students attempting to > 
avoid the required self-e?aminat ion by selecting the unimportant sift) j ect - • 
(why I'm in summer school). We can only be >ware of • the^roblem and * 
deal with it as it- appears. ' 

r * ■ * " '. . ' ■ • > ' 

'Assignment 10: '''Select' a picture from Stop,' Look and Write . What do you ■ 
see? What do you think about what you see?" 

Assignment 11: "Select a passage from the^booklet and read it through, • 

Wha't have you read? What do. you think about what you ' . 

' y have, read?" 

These assignments have given us more trouble than the others. Specifically, 

■/-..• • "■ ■ ■ 

we found that we did not know what we meant by interpretation , which was 
the category in which w,e fit these two assignments. We thought we knew, - ' 
*, .but when we were faced with student essays, we found it difficult, and " 
. ultimately undesireable, to define a , proper response, We did not want to 
send the writers off on a.hunt for "jneaning." , Further, some pictures and 
.prose passages lent themselves to /*intej^retation" more^readily than others. 



ERIC - ^ V. ^ 
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Some students'^absolutely refused to interpret ' ||pme pictures , saying in cOne 
form or another "a; tose is a rose is a rose" or "a poem should not mean, 



but be," Still further,' t^q act of. interpreting ^^^£j?es or passages 



seems* to detnand a degree of expertise not possessed^ by many of >the .tenth 
grade, students we worked with this summer. • A college English major sQpn 
learns to interpret prose and poetry, but .this is a skill to be acquired. 
Is£ someone -can interpret^ 'painting, or a dream, then that person has a 

definable skilJL. . Students are interpreting "all the time, but in their own- » 

, ''f ' • ^ - * • . ' . ; ' - ^ 

fields* of expertise— interpreting facial expressions, dre^s styles, sounds 
'* -fi* ^ ■ \ • , ^ • ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

J ' If - ' 

madej^ by- a cai? engine. But the. interpretation of, a phonography a piece of 

|>rose or poetry — should. we expect 'them to be able to perform adequately?. 

- . * •= . ' ' " ^ . 

" ■ ^ ■ ' ' • .. • ■ . . • ■ , 

And if /^iot,V should we teach th^- interpretation of photograpljs or of liter- 

. ■, ■ ■ 

ature as a separate skill/^ * ^ 

We decided that the writing laboratory/workshop was not tfie place- to teach 

the skills of pictoriaL.^ literary interpretation in any formal way. 

We found that we could>help many students work through individual inter- 

pretat ions, but that to insist upon interpretation was not productive. 

We more positively decided to let the picture or prose passage act primarily 

as a stimulus for writing, rather . than primarily as the subject for writing, 

() ■ • ■ 

and adopt generally a supportive attitude toward the specific character of 

the student's response. We *ould allow the students to interpret , take . 

off from, imagine — 'and we would act as editors, refining the writing as it ' 
.began to appear. We would insist, however, that the student's writing meet 

three specif ic-^ri^eria: 'that the student move from the literal or specific 
•to the abstract; that the student make this leap in a responsible manner; 

and that whatever the essential character of the writing (interpretation. 
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fantasy, fiction) this product should be as good (internally consistent, 
coherent, et , al.) as passible. 

To our discussions (i>i these two writing ass^ignme: s', we came ^ to general 
agreement on two positions. First, we feel tha: Inrlish teachers and. - 
departments all too .readily teach' the interpret ' ■ of literature, , a 
skill that is not ti?ivial, certainl^, but not : -moment /that its teaching 

should dominate an-^nglish basic skills curric* v'^ Second, we feel that^in 

/ ^; • ■ • \ . . - . ■ ■, ■ . ' .■ 

_a course whose main purpose is to create indep : and competent writers, 

writing about writing should have a minor role. * 

From the. above,' It should be clear that in A^signiiicnts 10 and 11; w^- f eel 
that students should ^be encouraged to interpret (seak the meaning of) but 

"■ ' ■ • - * . .■ ■ ' ■ • ' ■ "* ■ V ■ 

that the pximary obj active of this oset 6f assignments is to encourage the 
production of the 'greatest possible, quantity of good Visiting., and hot to 

■ • S ' H 

train , our students in the interpretation of works^ of art. In^sho^'t^ if*. ' 

in working through these two assignmenta learning how to interpret begins 

. . ■ ■ , '* ^ ' ^. ■ 

to get in the^way, forget interpretation ^nd press. on. 



Assignment 10: "Select a picture from Stop , Look and Write . What do you * 
>• see? What dp* yoii think about what, you see?" ^ ' . 

; • . ■ ' '■ . ^ ■ \ ' 

As the assignment is presently^ worded, a student may select any picture 

from Stop , Look ,' a;nd Write' . This-^ freedom of choice presents two problems 
for the teacher in the writing workshop: first, the student %iay choose 
a picture that doe^/'tiot lend itself to interpretation (the horse in the 
library) ; and se^oJadi. , the teacher ^may be^faced wiri: a class that is writing 



on twenty dif feifje^t^'pi^'tures . If thi€ happens, t: - teacher will, have 
difficulty decioing/irapidly enough whether a g^ive interpretation is re- 



sp^onsible or not. Furthermore, th^ pictures in Stop , Look , > and Write are 
surrounded by text—quest icfns, exercises and t'he like which may lead the : 



■ . . .. ' . ■/ r-r^ . - ■ . . 

- ■ . . ' ■ :• ' Collins/Moran— Ife . 

Student to a particular interpretation. In several cases, our writers 
almost cribbed their interpretations from the t*ext on the facing page, 
(see S.. L.?& . p. Ill) ' ' ■ 

To save ourselves an. our "students from certain failure, wg selected 
fifteen pictures^ f" '-W. These pictures are found - 'ollowing 
pages'i.eO, 27-; 31, VI 0, 55, 64, 74, 77, 111, 112, i. .43, 177, 192. 
We encourage teachers to make thei:c own selections and to make their 
lists shorter than ours. . ^ , 

We found that studc^nts could profitably repeat thic :jsignment. Once 

^ . , ; ■ • . ■ r / ■ ■ .■ • 

they had completed a successful iriterpisetation^ the s«enied_tp enjipy . 

'J. # ■ fc ' ' . • 

choosing a second picture and writing another interpretive ^ssay. ,The \ 

■■■ ■. ■ . ■ • ■ - ■ " ■ - . \ . • . 

. second went faster than the fil^Ji, and was generally superior. \. 

Assignment 11: "Select a passage from, the booklet ana read • it through. ^ 
. : J \ What have you, read? What do you t^nk about -what yo4i have ^ 
• ' ' ' rea;d?" . > : ' - . ^ 



^l^uch of vhat we have said of- Assignment 10 .applV<^& ..are as well. To - 

- . ' .- ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ' • r ■ ' * . , . ^■ 

f .' re^>eat*, we, do not ^f ^el that vJe shotild be teaching the interpretation' of 
ij^^terat^re..'. If students 'have trouble finding meaning in the passages, 
" we sugges't'.^tKal?^ tfie teacher bring in a passage that will act as a 



" ^ -^s^tiniulus ' .|(^i7riting a provocative passage that v: 1 be a goal to thought, 
' rather, than a passage that will be the object of . \^?.V , 

Assignment .-12 : "Persuade someone to agree wit^ - think '.about 
something. -I \ ' 

We -did not , fully test this assignment in our summer v. :icshop. It was. 

^the last in the sequence,* ahd only one-third of the -ass completed it. 

We offer our comments on this section with the full -oviadge that they 
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are realiy a beginning and- not a conclusion, simply the chatter which 

■ ■ . ■ \ ' ■ 

might, ^ with time and^further experience, become useful statemen:. 

Some students found subjects and .began writing quickly. Others blocked 
for t§iirty minutes or more, apparently unable to find a subject. We 
guess that , the "blocking" has its cause in the word persuade and t'he 

essentially combative '^^ituat ion the' student might be in, doing battle 

I ■ ■ - ' . ■ 

with a hostile audience. ' ' . 

For the ."blocked" student, we altered the assignment, making it read "Tell 

us what you think about X." We provided a list of possible X's: busing, 

■ > f 

rain, cheerleaders, and so on. In tHe^^trase of one frustrated student, ./ 
this worked. 




The words persuade and opin/loiW "Seemed to coFrfuse and ^ frustrate many stij^-, 

dents. We^ had several who said the^y Ijad no opinions, and thej said this 

.0^ . / • . ' . , V , ■■ . ■ ^ ^ . v • t . ■ ^ , 

honestly ' and without /rancor. We know that they do h^ve opinions, tfe' ^ 
surmise thiat the" word y^pinion has, meaning to us but not to some of them.^ 
"Tell Us what yoii think"- produces .^opinions r'''"SLace an opinion" ofteh- . 
does not.. 

In this assignment,, more than in others, the teacher has to help many ' 

students discover their subjects: Some strategics .that worked: 

1. After the. student blocks on "persuade. . ."give him or her the "Tell us 
• *. ■ . ■ 

what .you think about X" assignment, as described above. 

2\ Look at the interest sheets and at completed writing for latent or 



f;' 



expressed opinions. 

■ ■ ■ '•■ " ^ : . . 

3.. Present the studient with a moral dilemma, and aak* "who is right?". 

. ■. ■ p \ ' ' ' ; 

4.-^ Present the student with a provocative thesis, and. have the student 

-~ • " ■ : . •. ■ ' x. • . o . , _ ' .. ; 

support or demolish it. ' - 



